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nomenclature adopted. The proofs of Desargue’s theorem 
and its converse, given on p. 3, are unduly compressed, 
considering the early stage at which they are introduced ; 
and the student’s preliminary difficulties will be increased 
by the fact that the enunciations have been given in suc¬ 
cession, while there is nothing to indicate which is to be 
treated first. 

In the chapter on reciprocal figures, we would suggest 
that the proof given of Theorem I., Art. 50, might with 
advantage have been dispensed with. In Art. 52 it is 
erroneously assumed that OB' is equal to force (x) ; this 
assumption mars a proof which would be otherwise good. 

The work exhibits evidence of originality, and it is, per¬ 
haps, to be regretted that the proof-sheets have apparently 
been revised only by the author himself. Their revision 
by one who had no part in compiling them would probably 
have contributed to a better arrangement, and to the 
exclusion of much that is vague. 

The carefully drawn diagrams of different problems 
contained in the book form admirable illustrations to the 
non-technical reader of the nature of the operations in¬ 
volved in the application of the graphical calculus, and of 
the character of the results obtained by it. They are the 
more welcome as such information is not readily available 
in English text-books, while in foreign treatises it is often 
developed in such minute detail as to make the foundations 
nearly inaccessible to the general reader. 

A word of praise is due to the interesting collections of 
examples at the ends of the chapters, which are, it seems, 
mostly original, but partly drawn from sources not often 
laid under contribution in the ordinary text-books. 

Alex. Larmor. 

The Species of Epilobium occurring North of Mexico. 

By Dr. Trelease, Director of the Missouri Botanic 

Garden. From the Second Annual Report of the 

Garden, issued April 1891. 48 pages, 48 plates. 

Epilobium is not a very large genus, but is spread uni¬ 
versally through the north temperate zone, both amongst 
the plains and mountains, and reappears in plenty in 
New Zealand. The species are very difficult of delimita¬ 
tion and definition, and great diversity of opinion has 
prevailed as to their number, and the validity of the charac¬ 
ters which have been used to characterize species. It is 
evident, moreover, that many of them hybridize freely in 
nature. Passing over the earlier well-known writers, such 
as Pursh, Muhlenberg, Hooker, and Gray, in 1876 Barbey 
contributed a monograph of the Californian species to 
Brewer, Watson, and Gray’s “Flora of California,” and later 
published excellent figures of the new species which he 
there described. In 1884, Haussknecht published a 
monograph of the whole genus. Of the 38 species dealt 
with in Dr. Trelease’s paper, 13 have been proposed by 
Haussknecht, 3 by Barbey, 4 by himself, and one by 
Parish, so that more than half the 38 have been lately de¬ 
scribed for the first time. Dr. Trelease describes fully 
all the species known in Temperate North America, gives 
an octavo plate of each of them, and a detailed account 
of their geographical distribution, citing the numbers of 
all the recent collectors. Of the 38 species or.ly 9 extend 
their range beyond the American continent. The paper 
will be a very acceptable contribution to our knowledge 
of a difficult genus, and will no doubt be incorporated in 
the new “Flora of North America,” of which the second 
volume is already published, and the first and third of 
which we anxiously wait for. J. G. B. 

A Guide Book to Books. Edited by E. B. Sargant and 

Bernhard Wishaw. (London : Henry Frowde, 1891.) 
There are so many books of all kinds that ordinary 
readers may be excused if they are sometimes at a loss 
as to the works which they ought to select for study. 
The editors of the present volume have come to the aid 
of such readers, and may be congratulated on the 
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manner in which they have accomplished a useful but 
most troublesome task. They make no attempt, in a 
philosophical sense, to classify the various subjects with 
which authors have dealt ; they simply take these subjects 
one after the other, in alphabetical order, and set down 
what seem to them the best books relating to each. 
Taking into account the amount of space at their disposal, 
they probably could not have chosen a plan that would 
have been more readily intelligible. Of course opinions 
will differ about the value of the works included in the 
several lists. Everyone who consults the volume will be 
of opinion that the editors have omitted some things 
which they ought to have noted, and that they have 
noted some things which they ought to have omitted. 
But there cannot but be a general agreement that, upon 
the whole, the selection has been made on sound 
principles, and that it is likely to be of real service to 
very many of those who may have occasion to refer to it. 
A large number of eminent writers have helped the 
editors, not only by drawing up lists of books, but by 
giving them much valuable advice. 

Tasmanian Official Record, 1891. By R. M. Johnston, 
F.L.S. By Authority. Second Year of Issue. (Tas¬ 
mania : William T. Strutt, Government Printer, Hobart, 
1891.) 

Anyone who may wish to obtain information about 
Tasmania will be hard to please if he does not find what 
he wants in this elaborate volume. It begins with an 
account of the general physical outline of the island, and 
then we come to Tasmanian history, and to the Tasmanian 
constitution and government. After a chapter on Crown 
lands we are invited to consider the geology and mineral 
products of Tasmania, its flora and vegetable products, 
fauna and animal products, population, vital statistics, 
trade and interchange, accumulation, finance, production, 
law', crime, and protection, and “ intellectual and social 
provision.” The work is wound up with a view of the 
progress of Australasia, and a summary of general 
statistics. In the present issue some important additions 
have been made to the book as originally published, and 
by devoting attention to classification the editor has tried 
to “obviate any difficulties that might arise from the 
necessity of bringing together in one volume such a 
variety of subjects.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part ($7 Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

The Albert University. 

Prof. Lankester, in the interesting letter published in 
Nature for May 28 iast (p. 76), expresses hisj desire to have 
“ a genuine professorial University set on foot in London, not 
because it is London, but because University and King’s 
Colleges are there, and respectfully petition Her Majesty to do 
for them what the monarch has done in past days for other 
Universities.” 

I have not seen the petition of the Colleges. But I have 
before me the draft charter adopted by their Councils, which I 
presume is intended to give effect to the prayer of the petition. 
I can hardly imagine that Prof. Lankester was acquainted with 
its contents when he penned the sentence which I have quoted. 

If the Albert University is called into existence—and it seems 
very probable that its charter will be granted—it will be an in¬ 
stitution very similar to what the University of London was in 
the early years of its existence, when it drew its candidates only 
from the so-called affiliated Colleges. 

The charter commences by reciting “ that it is expedient there 
should be constituted in and for the London district (defined as 
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1 a radius of fifteen miles from Somerset House’) a University 
. . . commending to its students systematic courses of teach¬ 
ing and methods of study.” But “commending” is what we 
all do now. 

The new University is to be of the federal type. Beginning 
with University and King’s, “ other Colleges may from time to . 
time be admitted.” This was inevitable, though my pointing 
out the fact made my friend Prof. Lankester somewhat angry. 

Any medical school may be admitted which is recognized as 
efficient by any qualifying body under the Medical Acts. But 
while Colleges will have representatives on the Council, the 
medical schools will only have representatives on the Faculties. 

Degrees may be granted apparently in any subject the Council 
please, subject to a regular course of study and examination. 
This will apparently admit theology, which is probably a 
desirable thing, provided it be unsectarian. 

The powers to grant degrees are rather large, and deserve 
careful consideration. The London radius at once, as has been 
the case with the existing University, goes off into Imperial 
infinity in the provision that anyone who has been a resident 
student in any University in the Empire may count his time and 
examinations, except that a “final portion of the period of 
study” and the “final examination” shall be passed in the 
University. 

There is an unlimited power to grant ad eundem degrees as 
well as honorary degrees at the discretion of the Council. 
Fellows of University and King’s Colleges (a purely honorary 
distinction in itself) are indicated as fitting recipients, and also 
“ past students of the said Colleges,” a rather largedoor to open 
if in the future a degree is to have any meaning at all. 

Power is taken to examine into the efficiency of schools or any 
academic institutions—work already in the hands of other Uni¬ 
versities—and apparently the London radius again becomes 
infinite. 

Independent University lecturers may be appointed. 

The Council will consist of members appointed for five 
years by (i) the Crown {Lord President); (2) Convocation; 
(3) Colleges ; (4) Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; (5) 
Faculties. The Faculties are to be constituted (1) of teachers 
in the Colleges; (2) of examiners ; {3) of persons who are or 
have been engaged in University teaching in London. The 
Boards of Studies are delegations from the Faculties, as they 
should be. All this is much on the lines sketched out in my 
own letter in Nature. 

A rather remarkable feature in the scheme is the creation of 
a Convocation of graduates. Whatever may be the function of 
this body in other Universities, it is somewhat surprising to 
meet with its existence in what professes to be a teaching 
University. 

The examinations are to be conducted by examiners who are 
members of the respective faculties associated with external 
examiners ; the teacher-examiner seems not to be insisted upon. 

These are the essential elements of the proposed constitution. 
If it is asked what distinctive character the Albert University 
will possess which will mark it off from the existing University, 
or from that body as it might be conceivably reconstituted, I 
must confess that it seems to me to lie in a very small compass. 
Notwithstanding the use of the ambiguous word “ commending,” 
when one would have expected “ prescribing,” I take it for 
granted that the essential feature in the whole scheme is the 
enforcement upon candidates for degrees of attendance upon a 
curriculum. ,But in the existing University, this is already re¬ 
quired in the Faculty of Medicine. Prof. Huxley has further 
urged it in the Faculty of Science ; and for my part I believe 
that the time has arrived when it might be demanded without 
difficulty. The prominence given to practical work in the 
science examinations has made it all but impossible for a can¬ 
didate to acquit himself successfully who has not attended 
a competent course of instruction. To insist upon a curri¬ 
culum would be now scarcely more than the practical recog¬ 
nition of this fact. The only real point of divergence is in 
the Faculty of Arts ; about this I speak with some hesitation. It 
may be that the enforcement of a curriculum is desirable; I am 
not satisfied that in this faculty it is so, or at any rate absolutely 
essential, as I think it is in the Faculty of Science.' With this 
exception I can see no net public gain in the new scheme to 
justify the creation of the cumbrous machinery of a new federal 
University. 

Seeing that the existing University is a State institution in 
actual possession of the field, I think the public at large might 
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have reasonably expected from the Senate some statesmanlike 
criticism, rising above the petty level of supposed self-interest in 
the very serious action which the Government is apparently about 
to take. 

They content themselves, however, with a sort of half-sulky 
acquiescence in the scheme “so far as it proposes to confer on 
the petitioning Colleges the power of granting degrees in arts 
and science to students of the Colleges who have pursued their 
entire academic curriculum within the Colleges.” The Senate, a 
little maliciously, proceeds to point out that “ the petition of 
the Colleges lays great stress upon the paramount importance of 
close association of students and teacher-examiners, and of 
placing the power of granting degrees in the hands of those 
teachers who have instructed the candidates.” It not un¬ 
naturally insists upon the inconsistency with this position of the 
proposal “to accept residence and examinations at other Uni¬ 
versities,” if only a final period of study, “ which might be a short 
attendance at evening classes,” be passed at the new University. 

It also objects to the honorary and ad eundem degrees. But 
it.s criticism is even more destructive in regard to the Medical 
Schools. It is quite obvious that if the Medical Schools joined 
the Albert University, the teacher-examiner system would dis¬ 
appear, and the new and the old Universities would be simply 
competing agencies for doing the same kind of work in the same 
kind of way. The same argument applies more or less to the 
other faculties as soon as the number of constituent Colleges 
becomes numerous. 

Yet so great is the magic of a phrase that the daily papers in 
reporting the proceeding in the Privy Council describe the scheme 
as that of a Teaching University. A University of the Scotch 
or German type may have some claim to that title ; but no 
federal University can ever possess a valid one, for the simple 
reason that there will always be a morphological distinction 
between the Colleges which teach and the University which 
examines and grants degrees. 

Prof. Lankester contended in his letter that the question 
whether University and King’s Colleges should have a University 
Charter was a sort of private affair between them and the Govern¬ 
ment. But I do not think this view can be accepted. Whether 
we like degrees or whether we do not, they have a certain value 
in the eyes of the public. Personally, I have no objection to the 
multiplication of Universities, if each has a proper geographical 
area assigned to it. But the multiplication of Universities in the 
same place seems to me a great evil. It cannot be assented to 
without the necessity being shown to be overwhelming. And 
in the present case it appears to me that it cannot be so shown. 
If the existing University is so injurious to the best interests of 
the higher education that another is imperatively demanded to 
do the work in which it fails, then it appears to me that two 
obvious points present themselves :— 

(1) The new University should be free from the defects that 
attach to the old one. Prof. Lankester speaks of the “ thraldom ” 
of “ the Imperial centralizing institution” ; but when the matter 
comes to be looked into, the new institution also proposes to be 
Imperial and centralizing, and will be found to exercise the same 
or even greater thraldom on the individual teacher. 

(2) If the old University is really doing mischief, it is the 
paramount duty of the supreme Government, whose creature it is, 
to reform it. The fact that the Senate and Convocation are 
at loggerheads how this is to be effected is really beside the 
question. When public opinion demanded the reform of the 
older Universities, new ones were not created alongside the un¬ 
reformed old ones; but a Commission with executive powers 
effected the changes which were necessary. And for a similar 
procedure there is still time at Burlington Gardens. 

W. T. Thiselton-Dyer. 

Royal Gardens, Kew, June 30. 


The Holarctic Region. 

Reviewing the recently-published “Introduction to the 
Study of Mammals” by Prof. Flower and Mr. Lydekker, Prof. 
Lankester states (sup'd, p. 122) that “ The authors of the present 
work mention Dr. Heilprin’s opinion that the Palsearctic and 
Nearctic regions should be united and called the Holarctic 
region. But they do not adopt this opinion, nor refer to 
Huxley’s proposal to term this same area Arctogsea,” and so 
on. Now, in this last statement my good friend the reviewer, 
perhaps writing from memory, is mistaken. Had Prof. Huxley 
proposed to limit his “Arctogtea” to the Palaearctic and 
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